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36 VA Mycorrhiza 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The occurrence and ecological importance of vesicular-arbuscular mycorrhizal 
(VAM) fungi have been extensively studied in certain plant communities such as the 
tropical rain forest! and sand dunes,** but much less extensive information is avail- 
able on the ecology of the fungal symbionts themselves. The factors which influence 
their survival, germination, root colonization, and sporulation in nature are only par- 
tially understood. As we move closer to using mycorrhizal fungi to increase agricultural 
plant yield, a more thorough understanding of these factors will be critical. 

In this chapter our knowledge of the factors which influence the colonization and 
life cycle of VAM fungi will be summarized. Extensive research has been published on 
certain aspects of this subject, making a complete review of all literature beyond the 
scope of a book chapter. In these cases only representative studies are discussed. More 
often, however, the literature cited is a fairly complete representation of the state of 
this science. Far more research is needed on the ecology of VAM fungi, and these areas 
are discussed in the following chapter as well. Where less complete information was 
available I have taken the liberty of speculating, in hopes of stimulating some thought 
on the part of the reader. Hopefully, more research in VAM ecology will follow, even 
if it is just to prove me incorrect. 


H. DISPERSAL 


VAM fungi are indigenous to soils throughout the world. In fact, many VAM species 
are represented on most continents. As an explanation for their remarkably widespread 
distribution, Trappe* proposed that VAM fungi were disseminated intercontinentally 
prior to continental drift. The super continent Gondwanaland is thought to have begun 
to break apart and drift north about 125 million years ago.’ Fossil records of plants 
containing VAM-like structures? have been dated to about 370 million years ago,’ so 
that distribution of VAM fungi could have occurred as Trappe suggested. Alterna- 
tively, the widespread distribution of VAM fungi may simply reflect the millions of 
years over which dispersal of these fungi has occurred. 

Later in this section the means by which VAM fungi are known to be dispersed will 
be discussed. These include active dissemination (growth of mycelium through soil) 
and passive dissemination where VAM fungi are moved by wind, water, or by soil 
microorganisms. 


A. Active Dissemination 

VAM fungi may be disseminated in a variety of ways. Active dispersal occurs as 
mycelia grow through the soil. Powell!” studied the rate of spread of VAM fungi 
through fumigated sandy loam soil, which had been inoculated with mycorrhizal fungi 
or planted with mycorrhiza-infected plants, and projected that an efficient mycorrhizal 
fungus might move only 65 m in 150 years or 0.43 m/year. Powell'” further demon- 
strated that VAM fungal species differed in their rate of spread and in their ability to 
retain possession of colonized plants under encroachment by other VAM fungal spe- 
cies. The rate of spread was reduced in inoculated soil preplanted with seedlings al- 
ready mycorrhizal but was increased in soil previously cropped with nonmycorrhizal 
plants. Apparently, introduced VAM fungi spread more readily through soils which 
already contain low populations of VAM fungi, particularly if the population has been 
depressed by cultivation to nonhost crops. 

More recently it has been shown that plant species and root density may significantly 
influence the rate of VAM fungus spread.'' In clover, the greatest rate of spread of 
Glomus fasciculatum was 1 cm/week while in fescue, G. fasciculatum spread at only 
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0.7 cm/week. These experiments showed that root density is most critical when plants 
are young and root density is low. In fact, supraoptimal root densities were achieved 
in fescue (a grass which develops an extensive root system) and rate of fungal spread 
was reduced as plant size increased. A similar supraoptimal root density was not 
achieved in clover because of the less extensive root system. 

The previous experiments were conducted in the greenhouse in fumigated soil, and 
it is difficult to project the rate of mycelial growth and VAM fungus spread through 
field soils. Colonization by morphologically similar indigenous VAM fungi in nonster- 
ile field soils makes this type of study difficult. However, using sporulation by nonin- 
digenous VAM fungi as proof of spread, Mosse et al.'? demonstrated that Glomus 
caledonicum was able to spread 7 to 13 cm from an inoculation point after 13 weeks. 
No correlation was observed between rate of spread and plant size, but spread rate was 
greater in nonsterilized plots than in those receiving formalin treatments. In these ex- 
periments host species also significantly affected spread rate. 

Higher rates of fungal spread (1.5 to 3.4 m/year) have been reported for certain soil- 
borne plant pathogenic fungi in nonsterile soils," although factors such as soil fertility, 
seasonal fluctuation in moisture, temperature, and microbial activity will influence the 
rate of spread of VAM fungi. The mathematical model suggested by Smith and 
Walker'* may be used for determining colonization frequencies and rate of fungal 
growth through the plant. 

Whether VAM fungi grow in a directed way, i.e., toward a root stimulus or ran- 
domly in soil has been debated. Directed growth would most likely make optimum use 
of energy supplies in the spore and would increase the number of infective hyphal 
strands which reach a host.'? Powell,'* using the buried slide technique in partially 
sterilized soil, demonstrated little or no attraction of VAM hyphae to roots until ran- 
dom contact occurred, except with hyphae from honey-colored spores (Acaulospora 
laevis) which frequently grow toward the roots. Koske'* has demonstrated chemotactic 
attraction of hyphae of Gigaspora margarita to host roots in vitro. Since hyphae would 
pass through the air to reach the host roots suspended above germinating spores, the 
attractant is probably a volatile substance. Whether such chemotactic substances are 
produced under field conditions and can direct mycelial growth in the field has not 
been studied. 


B. Passive Dissemination 
1. Rodent Mycophagy 

Many soil-borne fungi have developed highly specialized methods of dispersal. This 
is particularly true of the hypogeous fungi which fruit in sporocarps below ground. 
These hypogeous fungi are protected from climatic stresses which might prevent spor- 
ulation of epigeous fungi. As spores mature these hypogeous fungi frequently emit an 
odor which, by becoming increasingly strong, attracts rodents. The rodents eat the 
sporocarp, digest the peridium or glebal mycelial constituents, and defecate the spores 
which remain intact. These spores are thus packaged in a fertile environment and are 
somewhat protected. In addition, adaptation to dispersal by rodents may increase the 
probability that spores will be deposited on or near roots of susceptible host plants.'” 

Species of Endogonaceae sporulate singly in soil and also in hypogeous or epigeous 
sporocarps, but so far, only sporocarpic species of Endogonaceae have been found in 
rodent stomachs. Since Fogel and Trappe'* observed a relationship between mammal 
size and the size of sporocarps ingested, it is not surprising that endogonaceous spo- 
rocarps, generally smaller ( 1 to 10 mm in diameter) than those formed by Ascomycetes 
and Basidiomycetes, are ingested by smaller mammals such as Soridae (shrews), Za- 
podidae (jumping mice), Cricetidae (mice, rats, lemmings, voles), and Ochotonidae 
(pikas). Despite the large spore size (up to 400 um), these spores pass through the 
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rodent digestive system and remain germinable.'? Furthermore, the defecated spores 
are capable of initiating typical VAM fungal infections.” Mycophagy remains the only 
known dispersal method for spores of Endogonaceae formed in hypogeous sporocarps. 

It is curious that Endogonaceae sporocarps, even when mature, do not emit a strong 
odor as produced by Basidiomycete and Ascomycete hypogeous sporocarps. Although 
the bright color of epigeous sporocarps might visually attract rodents, the means by 
which hypogeous sporocarps are detected is unclear. Unless ingestion of these hypo- 
geous sporocarps is entirely random, they are probably still detected by smell. 


2. Dispersal by Worms, Birds, Insects, Etc. 

A number of other vectors of VAM fungal spores have been described. As early as 
1922, endogonaceous spores were observed in the digestive tracts of millipedes?! and 
more recently they have been found in grasshoppers and crickets,?? and in earthworm 
and ant casts.’ These vectors probably ingest single endogonaceous spores but not 
whole sporocarps.'* It is clear from the research of Mcllveen and Cole” that endogon- 
aceous spores remain viable following earthworm ingestion since earthworm casts give 
rise to typical VAM colonization when inoculated onto soybean plants. 

The major contribution of some of these vectors may be that soil containing spores 
or spores themselves are brought to the soil surface, thus favoring further dispersal by 
wind if that occurs.” Soil containing spores can also be brought to the soil surface by 
the activity of mud dauber wasps, robins, or sparrows in whose nests spores have been 
found.” Spores from swallow nests were also able to initiate typical VAM coloniza- 
tions. 

The importance of digging or burrowing animals which do not themselves ingest 
fungi but bring soil to the surface has recently been dramatically illustrated by 
MacMahon.”* He observed that very few plants have re-established themselves on 
Mount St. Helens following the 1981 volcanic eruption, except on gopher mounds. The 
soil from these gopher mounds contained 24 to 80 VAM fungal spores per gram of soil 
as compared with adjacent ash above the entrained organic soil layer which contained 
0.1 to 1.7 spores per gram of soil. In stripmined areas, rodent dissemination of VAM 
fungal propagules has been shown to increase the rate of revegetation.?” At Mount St. 
Helens, burrowing and digging animals which bring inoculum to the surface may be 
equally vital to revegetation. 


3. Dispersal by Wind 

Spores brought to the soil surface by a variety of vectors are theoretically available 
for wind dissemination. To date, there were no reports that spores are wind dissemi- 
nated or that these spores which might be dispersed during wind or dust storms remain 
viable. However, there is increasing circumstantial evidence which strongly implies that 
wind dissemination is effective and occurs regularly. 

As already mentioned, Hansen and Ueckert?? reported that VAM fungal spores had 
been ingested by grasshoppers and crickets. Similarly, Ponder?’ reported VAM fungal 
spores in grasshopper and rabbit droppings. While occasional bits of soil might be 
ingested by these animals, they are primarily leaf feeders. The presence of VAM fungal 
spores in their digestive tracts or feces, therefore implies that spores were present on 
leaves prior to feeding, probably as a result of wind dispersal.” The presence of viable 
VAM fungal spores in rabbit droppings certainly implies that the spores can survive 
wind dissemination.*® Taber?” has observed VAM fungal spores in Portulaca seed cap- 
sules which are oriented on the plant toward the wind. VAM fungal spores appear 
trapped on the mucilaginous surface of seeds within the capsule, and were probably 
wind disseminated. 

The turbulence and wind velocity necessary to disseminate spores of VAM fungi and 
the distance they could be transported have not been studied. The unusually large size 
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of VAM fungal spores (up to 400 um in diameter) makes comparison with dissemina- 
tion of other fungal spores difficult. Tommerup and Carter,” in devising a method to 
separate spores from soil, have demonstrated that velocities of 0.10 to 0.55 m/sec 
would transport spores. The maximum velocity used was that necessary to move 100- 
pm quartz particles. Spores exposed to these wind velocities were also demonstrated to 
be viable. Thus, while direct evidence for wind dissemination is still lacking, this form 
of dispersal is certainly strongly implied from the studies mentioned above. 

The influence of man in transporting equipment or plants with adherent soil has not 
been discussed. Certainly VAM-colonized plants would show no visible symptoms 
which would cause them to be discarded as might occur with pathogen-infected plants. 
This form of dissemination may be of greatest importance in the dispersal of VAM 
fungal spores but there are no data on which this can be evaluated. 


MI. SPORE GERMINATION 


The germination of soil fungi, particularly soil-borne plant pathogenic fungi, has 
been the subject of considerable research, because induced failure to germinate or ger- 
mination in the absence of a host plant can result in satisfactory pathogen control. 
Many soil-borne pathogenic fungi have developed higher degrees of host specificity 
and germinate only or most frequently in the presence of a susceptible host plant. 
Thus, host root exudates are often the ““triggers”? which initiate spore germination. 
Failure to infect rapidly after germination will frequently result in secondary spore 
formation or lysis of germ tubes by the soil microflora.?”-** Although VAM fungi are 
soil-borne and infect living plant roots, these fungi exhibit little host specificity and 
have developed different ‘‘triggers’’ for germination. In general, the germination of 
spores of VAM fungi may be influenced more by soil microorganisms and the physical 
and chemical environments than by the presence or absence of host or nonhost plant 
roots. 


A. The Influence of Soil Microflora 

Germination of VAM fungal spores in vitro can be erratic. On agar media a dor- 
mancy factor which retards germination has been observed. Godfrey?! reported that 
high levels of Glomus microcarpum spore germination occurred only after spores were 
incubated to remove a ‘‘dormancy factor”. Daniels and Graham”? observed reduced 
germination of freshly harvested spores of Glomus mosseae. Hepper and Smith* also 
noted the improved spore germination of G. mosseae after storage for several months. 
In contrast, Koske** demonstrated that spores of Gigaspora gigantea freshly collected 
from the field, germinated well without prior storage or cold treatment on sand or agar 
medium. This apparent contradiction may be explained if spores collected from the 
field are naturally aged and thus require no additional storage to remove a dormancy 
factor. It is also possible that spores of Glomus spp. require different stimuli for ger- 
mination than spores of Gigaspora spp. 

The nature of this dormancy factor which Godfrey*' reports is unclear. Perhaps 
VAM fungal spores are not physiologically mature even when they appear morpholog- 
ically mature. Alternatively, VAM fungal spores may contain self-inhibitors removed 
in the presence of soil microorganisms or by leaching.** Nevertheless, improved ger- 
mination under nonsterile conditions or with nonsterile soil amendments has been dem- 
onstrated by several researchers.??-?5->6 

In 1959, Mosse** observed that spores of a Glomus sp. germinated poorly on water 
agar but exhibited much improved germination on water agar containing nonsterile 
soil overlaid with autoclaved cellophane disks. She proposed that a water soluble, heat 
labile, dialyzable, microbially produced soil constituent stimulated germination. Dan- 
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iels and Graham’? also reported stimulation of germination by a dialyzable soil con- 
stituent but attributed this to nutrient effects. Subsequently, Daniels and Trappe*® 
found that spores of Glomus epigaeum failed to germinate in autoclaved, steamed, or 
gamma-irradiated soil, while high levels of germination occurred in nonsterile soils. 
This implies that germination is suppressed in sterilized soil because of some inhibitory 
compound released during sterilization. Alternatively, inhibitory levels of nutrient re- 
leased following sterilization may also explain the stimulation of germination observed 
in nonsterile soil. 

If a germination stimulus exists in nonsterile soil the nature of this stimulus has not 
been elucidated. It has been suggested, however, that self-inhibitors of spore germina- 
tion might be removed by the activity of soil microorganisms.** In support of this 
hypothesis, germination did occur in autoclaved kaolin clay and activated charcoal, 
substances with high cation exchange values, perhaps capable of removing or adsorb- 
ing self-inhibitory compounds from the spore. The hypothesis of self-inhibition of 
germination is strengthened by the observation that hyphal growth following germi- 
nation is also improved in the presence of activated charcoal, again suggesting the 
action of self-inhibitors.?*” That the germination of Gigaspora spp. spores may be reg- 
ulated differently is again suggested by Koske,** who found no difference between 
germination in sterile or nonsterile sand. The low nutrient status of sand, however, 
might also explain these apparently contradictory results. 


B. The Influence of Environmental Conditions 
1. Soil Water Potential 

The influence of soil water potential on VAM fungal spores has been studied by 
Daniels and Trappe** using Glomus epigaeum added to silt loam of varied moisture 
contents, and by Koske** using Gigaspora gigantea placed on sand to which concentra- 
tions of polyethylene glycol were added. Glomus epigaeum spores germinated best at 
moisture contents between field capacity and soil saturation. Below field capacity, ger- 
mination declined with no germination occurring below -31 bars.** In contrast, Gig- 
spora gigantea germination was strongly inhibited at -10 bars but higher levels of ger- 
mination could eventually be obtained at low water potentials if spores were incubated 
longer.?** Koske further observed that germ tube length was reduced at low water po- 
tentials. Thus, low water potential can, at least with Gigaspora spp., delay germination 
and reduce the hyphal growth from germinated spores. Since spores of Gigaspora spp. 
are capable of re-germination,?** this inhibition or reduced germination may be energy 
saving. 

Further research will be necessary to determine whether Glomus spp. also exhibit a 
reduced germination rate in low water potential conditions as do Gigaspora spp. Be- 
cause spores of Gigaspora spp. germinate by production of a new germ tube which 
penetrates the spore wall, their germination is more easily observed. This germ tube, 
because of its cylindrical shape, is easily distinguished from the bulbous, gametangial 
hyphal attachment which characterizes this genus. In contrast, spores of Glomus spp. 
germinate by regrowth of their hyphal attachment or new germ tubes grow through the 
old hyphal attachments on which the spores were formed. It is far more difficult, 
therefore, to ascertain whether spores of Glomusspp. have indeed germinated, and for 
these reasons it is extremely difficult to observe a reduced germination rate which 
might occur at low water potentials. 


2. Nutrient Content of Soil 

The germination of VAM fungal spores does not appear to be greatly influenced by 
soil fertility. Koske** observed no difference in germination of Gigaspora gigantea 
spores regardless of phosphorus concentrations. Similarly, Daniels and Trappe’? ob- 
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served that additions of nitrogen or potassium did not appreciably stimulate or inhibit 
germination, and although certain levels of phosphorus amendment gave a statistically 
significant increase in germination, this stimulation was probably not biologically sig- 
nificant. However, Siqueira et al.?? have also observed that a phosphorus amendment 
increased spore germination on water agar but nitrogen and potassium amendments 
had no effect. 

Though inorganic nutrients such as nitrogen and phosphorus have little effect on 
VAM fungal spore germination, addition of glucose to soil depressed the germination 
of Gigaspora gigantea.** Both germ tube length and number per spore were reduced. 
Similarly, Siqueira et al.” reported decreased germination of G. margarita spores and 
reduced germ tube growth following amendment of water agar with a range of organic 
substrates. It would be interesting to know whether organic substrate amendment is 
fungicidal or only fungistatic in nature. In soil, amendment of glucose probably results 
in a flush of microbial activity resulting in the glucose being rapidly metabolized. If, 
under high nutrient conditions, germination of some spores is prevented, germination 
should resume soon when the glucose level is depleted, however, Koske?** reports that 
germination was still lower in glucose-amended soil after 7 days than that observed in 
unamended soil. Alternatively, the increased microbial activity in glucose-amended soil 
might result in increased spore lysis or hyperparasitism of VAM fungal spores, thereby 
reducing the level of germination. The mechanism by which organic substrates reduce 
spore germination on agar medium is unclear. The fact that organic substrates reduce 
germination both on agar medium and in nonsterile soil may indicate that these sub- 
strates directly influence spore germination rather than stimulate microbial activity 
which then indirectly inhibits spore germination. 

The pH optimum for spore germination will probably differ with each VAM species 
and the environment to which each is indigenous.* For example, Glomus mosseae, 
common in alkaline flatland soils,** germinated well on water or soil extract agar at 
pH 6 to 9. In comparison, Gigaspora coralloidea and G. heterogama from more acidic 
Florida soils germinated best at pH of from 4 to 6.*° Spore germination of Glomus 
epigaeum occurred over a wide range of soil pH, with optimum germination occurring 
between 6 and 8. Thus, it appears that pH can influence the germination of VAM 
fungal spores, but germination seems to occur within a range which is still acceptable 
for plant growth. 

From the literature it is difficult to interpret how pH influences spore germination. 
In soil, nutrient concentration, excepting phosphorus,?* has little effect on spore ger- 
mination. Thus, it seems unlikely that pH-induced differences in nutrient availability 
are responsible for stimulation or inhibition of VAM fungal spore germination. How- 
ever, Siqueira et al.?? report a significant interaction between pH and nutrient which 
influences spore germination on agar medium. Apparently, the optimum pH for spore 
germination may depend not only on the fungal species but also on the nutrient content 
of the germination medium. 

Just as the optimum pH for germination appears dependent on the environmental 
adaptation of a VAM fungal species, the temperature range over which germination 
occurs may also depend on the species of VAM fungi and environments to which they 
are ecologically adapted.*? Florida isolates of Gigaspora spp. germinated best on soil 
extract agar incubated at 25 to 35°C while Glomus mosseae from a cooler Washington 
State environment germinated best when incubated at 18 to 20°C. Koske** found op- 
timum germination for Gigaspora gigantea from Rhode Island to be 30°C, while Dan- 
iels and Trappe’ observed that Glomus epigaeum from Oregon germinated best at 
22°C. While these differences in temperature optima may reflect ecological adapta- 
tions, Gigaspora spp. from Rhode Island and Florida had similar temperature require- 
ments even though the climate of their sources were quite dissimilar. The similar pH 
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and temperature requirements of Glomus spp. as compared with Gigaspora spp. may 
imply that differences between the two genera must also be considered. 


3. Host and Nonhost Plants 

As already mentioned, it is unusual for root-infecting fungi to germinate in the ab- 
sence of host plant roots. VAM fungi seem to be an exception. Using the buried slide 
technique in partially sterile soil, Powell'* demonstrated that VAM fungal spores ger- 
minated similarly whether or not onion roots were present. That spores will germinate 
well in nonsterile soil in the absence of host roots is well documented.?*-3° In fact, 
Daniels and Trappe** observed no additional stimulation of germination in the pres- 
ence of host roots, and germination occurred equally well in the presence of nonhost 
or ectomycorrhizal plant roots which could lead to reduced populations of VAM fungi 
in soils. In contrast, Graham* observed that germination of Glomus epigaeum spores 
was increased, and that germ tube lengths were greater, when spores were exposed to 
root exudates. The germ tubes of these treated spores also branched more frequently 
than nontreated spore germ tubes. 

VAM fungi are remarkably nonhost-specific. Certain VAM species may be more 
efficient in stimulating the growth of certain plant species, but each VAM fungus is 
generally able to colonize every VAM host species.** Further research may reveal ex- 
ceptional VAM fungal species adapted to a narrow host range within a particular eco- 
logical environment, but this will certainly be the exception rather than the rule. Fungi 
which infect few or single plant species might require, for their survival, a plant stim- 
ulus for germination. The apparent lack of influence of plant roots on VAM spore 
germination, therefore, probably reflects the adaptation of these fungi to extremely 
wide host ranges. 

Spore germination of VAM fungi appears to be controlled by levels of soil temper- 
ature, moisture, and pH which also induce plant seed germination. Thus, spores of 
VAM fungi germinate when newly formed growing roots are likely to be present. The 
extremely large spore size of these fungi (approximately 35 to 400 um) and energy 
contained therein may permit the VAM fungi to grow through the soil for long dis- 
tances in ‘‘search’’ of host roots. The ability to germinate more than once?! probably 
also increases the chance that VAM fungi will successfully penetrate a host. However, 
in cases such as monoculture of nonhost plants, germination in the absence of host 
roots could be detrimental and result in reduced populations of VAM fungi in the 
soil.'° 


IV. COLONIZATION AND SPORULATION 


Root colonization and subsequent spore production by VAM fungi are influenced 
by a wide range of environmental, host, and fungal effects. Colonization is used here 
as an alternative to the somewhat confusing term ‘‘root infection’’. In many cases, the 
factors which stimulate or inhibit colonization probably also stimulate or inhibit spor- 
ulation since these two phenomenon are often closely related.**** For example, Hay- 
man,** in sampling wheat plants through a growing season, observed that root coloni- 
zation and spore production increased through the season, peaking just prior to 
harvest. Application of nitrogen fertilizer not only reduced root colonization but sup- 
pressed spore formation as well. 

Although the close relationship between colonization and sporulation led Daft and 
Nicolson** to suggest that spore numbers might be an effective measure of root colo- 
nization, these two phenomena are not necessarily correlated. In temperate climates 
where root growth by perennial plants is more or less continuous, Baylis” found that 
few spores were produced despite relatively high levels of root colonization. He sug- 
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gested that no evolutionary stimulus for spore production existed if root growth was 
not intermittent. In this section the influence of soil environment, host plant, and 
fungal species on colonization and sporulation of VAM fungi will be considered. 


A. Fungal Species 
1. Inoculum Density 

The influence of inoculum density on root colonization and subsequent sporulation 
has been carefully studied by researchers seeking to increase plant growth stimulation 
or inoculum production. From these studies it appears that increased inoculum dosage 
results in increased percentage root colonization,**-* but eventually an upper limit of 
root colonization is reached and greater inoculum dosages will result in no further 
increase in root colonization.*? Both Daft and Nicolson*' and Ferguson“? have exam- 
ined the influence of inoculum density on rate of colonization. By examining plants 
with varied inoculum dosage at different growth stages they determined that increased 
inoculum dosage results in increased colonization rate, i.e., plants become more highly 
infected earlier, but the final colonization rates were similar regardless of inoculum 
dosage. However, in annual crops with short growing seasons, high inoculum dosages 
may be required if maximum plant growth stimulation is to be achieved. For inoculum 
production purposes as well, optimum spore production is achieved sooner if the nec- 
essary inoculum dosage is applied.*° 


2. Competition Between Fungal Species 

Numerous attempts have been made over the years to determine the influence of 
mixed VAM fungal species on root colonization and sporulation. Whether VAM fun- 
gal species have synergistic or competitive effects on each other has been difficult to 
determine, however, because of the morphological similarity of mycorrhizal structures 
formed by the various VAM endophytes. Biochemical or genetic labeling of a particular 
fungus to follow its colonization in a plant, and thus distinguish it from other VAM 
fungal species has not yet been accomplished. Only with Glomus tenue and a few other 
such species which produce morphologically distinct structures have such studies been 
possible.** For example, Ross and Ruttencutter** were able to compare (on the same 
plant) colonization caused by Gigaspora gigantea with that resulting from Glomus 
macrocarpum because the former species fails to form vesicles while the latter does. So 
distinctive are the colonization structures of certain VAM fungal species that Abbott 
and Robson‘: proposed a dichotomous key for their identification based on root col- 
onization structures. The species included in this key were Gigaspora gigantea, Glomus 
tenue, G. monosporum, G. fasciculatum, and Acaulospora laevis. The applicability of 
VAM fungal species identification based on root colonization structures to other spe- 
cies has not been tested (see Chapter 4). 

Because of the experimental difficulties, the effect of multiple VAM fungal species 
colonizations has only been assessed in terms of the resulting plant growth response. 
There are numerous reports$”-** of increased plant growth from inoculation with non- 
indigenous VAM species even into nonsterile soils containing indigenous species. It is 
assumed that these nonindigenous species are more efficient though this increased 
plant growth could result from uneven inoculum levels. It is also possible that increased 
plant growth reflects better competitive ability of the introduced fungus. 

In support of this latter hypothesis, Ocampo et al.* found that less VAM coloniza- 
tion occurred in barley, lettuce, potato, or onion from the mixed endophyte population 
in nonsterile soil than occurred when Glomus fasciculatum alone was inoculated onto 
these crops in sterilized soil. It is unclear, however, whether inoculum potential for 
each species was equal in these experiments. Crush* has proposed that colonization by 
other VAM fungi may be “shed” in favor or G. tenue colonization because the latter 
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is a superior competitor for phosphorus. The superior competitive ability of G. tenue 
was also demonstrated by Powell and Daniel*! who observed increased plant growth 
when G. tenue was added to host pot cultures already colonized by other VAM fungi. 
Further evidence for competition between VAM fungal species came from Ross and 
Ruttencutter,** who found that less colonization occurred in G. macrocarpum-inocu- 
lated peanuts and soybeans than when these hosts were inoculated with Gigaspora 
gigantea and Glomus macrocarpum together. The percentage of G. macrocarpum col- 
onization, as measured by vesicle formation, was reduced when combined with Gigas- 
pora gigantea, suggesting the superior competitive ability of G. gigantea. Although 
many differences in efficiency of VAM fungi may reflect differences in competitive 
ability among species for host root, it is also possible that these differences may be 
attributed to the adaptation of VAM fungi to particular soil conditions. 


B. Environment 
1. Temperature and Light 

Both temperature and light have been shown to have a significant influence on col- 
onization and sporulation by VAM fungi under greenhouse conditions. Higher tem- 
peratures generally result in greater root colonization,**-** and increased sporulation.* 
Studying the effects of temperature on VAM establishment, Schenck and Schroder*” 
observed that maximum arbuscule development occurred near 30°C but that mycelial 
colonization of the root surface was greatest between 28 and 34°C. Sporulation and 
vesicle development were greatest at 35°C. Periods of cold stress followed by mainte- 
nance of high soil temperature have also been shown to increase colonization and spor- 
ulation.°° 

Although increased light intensity generally increases percentage coloniza- 
tion,*-:*6-68-73 longer daylengths also increase root colonization.”*-?* In fact, a photo- 
period of 12 hr or more may be more important than light intensity in providing high 
levels of root colonization,**-”” but if suitable daylength is provided, increased light 
intensity may still increase colonization.”? Though low light intensity can significantly 
reduce root colonization, its effect on sporulation may be less pronounced.* All of 
these studies have been conducted under greenhouse conditions, and more research is 
necessary to see whether the results apply to the field as well. 


2. Soil Fertility 

It is widely accepted that maximum root colonization and sporulation occur in soil 
of low fertility. Both phosphorus***'*%-82 and nitrogen*-* may significantly reduce 
root colonization if present at high levels, and a delicate balance between these two 
elements appears to exist. Bevege** found that root colonization increased as nitrogen 
content increased if phosphorus levels were moderate. At higher levels of phosphorus, 
however, nitrogen applications were inhibitory. A similar balance has been observed 
for zinc and phosphorus.*” 

The effect of high soil fertility on root colonization depends on the host plant grown. 
Strezemska** observed that root colonization of rye, wheat, barley, and oats was re- 
duced after years of cropping in highly fertilized soils, but colonization of bean roots 
was not similarly reduced under these conditions. The differing sensitivity of crop 
plants to soil fertility may explain Gerdemann’s® observation that many crops in the 
midwest U.S. remained highly mycorrhizal despite high soil fertility. 

Research by Menge and co-workers” has shown that much of the influence of soil 
fertility on root colonization is plant mediated. Using a split root technique, phospho- 
rus fertilizer was applied to half of a sudangrass root system.°° Sporulation even in the 
unfertilized half was reduced. High levels of root colonization and sporulation were 
also observed in roots exposed to high levels of soil phosphorus if the bulk of the root 
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system was exposed to lesser amounts of phosphorus. Thus the internal phosphorus 
concentration of plants controls the level of root colonization and sporulation by VAM 
fungi which will occur. Ratnayake et al.” and Graham et al.” have further demon- 
strated that the net leakage of root exudates is significantly greater under low phospho- 
rus levels. High levels of exudation were correlated with decreased phospholipid levels 
and increased permeability of root membranes. They suggested that root colonization 
by VAM fungi is inhibited at high phosphorus levels because of the decreased root 
exudation. Thus, the content of phosphorus in the root can mediate root colonization 
by VAM fungi. 

That it is the internal phosphorus content of roots which controls root colonization 
by VAM fungi is also suggested by the research of Sieverding” and Nelsen and Safir,** 
who observed that greater root colonization occurs in drought-stressed plants than in 
plants receiving adequate water. Nelsen and Safir’* suggested that high levels of root 
colonization can occur in drought-stressed plant even in highly fertile soils because low 
moisture levels can reduce the diffusion rate of nutrients such as phosphorus and de- 
crease the availability of these nutrients to the plants. 


3. Host Plant 

The presence or absence of a host plant obviously plays a large role in whether or 
not colonization and subsequent sporulation will occur. Nonhost plants such as Chen- 
opodiaceae and Cruciferae species can become minimally colonized by VAM fungi,” 
particularly when grown in the presence of host plants.*-** The influence of nonhost 
plants on the colonization of host plants has been studied with contradictory results. 
For example, the presence of nonmycorrhizal plants has resulted in reduced coloniza- 
tion of mycorrhizal host plants,?”-? possibly because of toxic nonhost-root 
exudates””-** or seed coat components.*? In contrast, Ocampo et al. detected no re- 
duced colonization of mycorrhizal plants cropped together with nonmycorrhizal hosts. 
In fact, onions became more colonized when grown with nonhost swedes than when 
grown alone and similar results were observed in barley cropped together with rape. 
These experiments were conducted in pots in the greenhouse. If planting host and 
nonhost species together results in more rapid utilization of soil nutrients because there 
is more root volume per pot, an increase in root colonization might not be unexpected. 

There is also evidence that competition can arise between host species. Colonization 
of weakly mycorrhizal plants can be increased when grown in the presence of strongly 
mycorrhizal ‘‘nurse plants””.'” In contrast, Ocampo et al. demonstrated that less 
colonization occurred in onions grown in combination with barley or potato than 
alone. Similarly, maize and onions grown alone were more colonized than when grown 
together. Once again, however, it is possible that the reduced colonization occurring 
when two host plants are cropped together reflects an increased amount of plant root 
biomass available for colonization. Clearly, more research is needed to understand the 
impact of host plant competition on root colonization. 

The affinity of host plants to VAM endophytes will also determine the degree of 
colonization or sporulation which occurs. Schenck and Kinloch'” observed that the 
incidence of VAM fungal species (determined as spore numbers in soil) depended upon 
the plant species which was colonized. A woodland site was newly planted with 6 ag- 
ronomic crops and grown in monoculture for 7 years. Spore number of Gigaspora spp. 
were most numerous around soybean plants, but Glomus and Acaulospora spp. pre- 
dominated around monocotyledonous crops. This influence of host plant on incidence 
of VAM fungi has also been observed by Kruckelmann*” on a site where 6 crops were 
grown in monoculture for 16 years. It appears that the host plant can affect sporulation 
and possibly survival of VAM fungi. 

Although VAM fungi have extremely wide host ranges,‘ the existence of host pref- 
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erence has been suggested by many researchers.?*-96-102-10% This preferential association 
between certain plant and fungal species can be evaluated with respect to combinations 
which provide the greatest plant growth stimulation and the greatest root colonization 
or maximum sporulation, but these three factors are not necessarily correlated.!"* 
There are no reports at present of exclusive colonizations between a VAM fungus and 
host plant. The factors which determine host-symbiont affinities have not been studied 
and no doubt are of considerable importance. 

In general, the factors which result in maximum plant growth may result in maxi- 
mum sporulation.**-*5-1 Reduction in plant size by pruning had no influence on root 
colonization but inhibited sporulation by 3-month-old plants.*” Defoliation of plants?” 
can also decrease root colonization and sporulation. Similarly, logging of sugar maple 
trees resulted in reduced sporocarp formation as compared with sporulation in un- 
logged stands.'° 


V. SURVIVAL 


Both spores of VAM fungi and colonized root pieces can be effective propagules, 
initiating typical VAM colonization in host plants, '*5°57!°7-!°9 although the ability of 
VAM fungi to persist in soil may depend partly on the type of propagule formed. It is 
clear that hyphal fragments and root pieces colonize host roots more rapidly than spore 
inoculum, thus producing a growth response sooner,*”-!**-111 but the ability of this in- 
oculum form to survive in the absence of an actively growing host is questionable. 

In New Zealand bush soils, Baylis” observed a scarcity of spores as compared with 
soils carrying native grasses or those in cultivation. He suggested that the latter soils, 
subjected to intermittent root growth and drying, might stimulate sporulation or select 
for isolates of VAM fungi which sporulate. Alternatively, in the bush soils, where 
actively growing roots are always present because of year-round adequate soil moisture 
and temperature, VAM fungal isolates which do not sporulate may have been favored 
because sporulation is unnecessary in these soils. 

The greater ability of spore inoculum to withstand harsh environmental conditions 
has been suggested by Hall.'!! The amount of infective fungal material in pelleted 
inoculum (composed of spores, colonized root pieces, and hyphae) decreased rapidly 
when dried for only 2 weeks. Presumably, VAM hyphal fragments were less able to 
survive drying than were spores. Similarly, Gould and Liberta'*? compared the inocu- 
lum level contained in stored topsoil with the level found in undisturbed soil. While 
spore numbers in each sample were similar, the stored topsoil had a lower inoculum 
potential (initiated fewer colonizations) than did undisturbed soil. Although the het- 
erogeneity of soil samples may account for some of these differencs it is also possible 
that this variation reflects the greater survivability of spore inoculum. 

In contrast, Tommerup and Abbott'” demonstrated that root pieces colonized by 
several VAM fungi, when stored in soil dried to -50 MPa, remained infective even after 
6 months. It is unclear, however, whether the inoculum potential of these pieces was 
reduced during storage, i.e., whether the energy for growth of the fungus available for 
host colonization”? had declined. It is also possible that storage under moisture condi- 
tions more conducive to root decomposition or to root dessication might result in loss 
of viability for hyphal fragments contained in root pieces. 

To summarize, colonized root pieces can remain as viable propagules for extended 
periods in partially dried soil,'°? but rapidly lose viability in moist soils under stor- 
age.'!!'!? For this reason spores of VAM fungi are probably the primary propagule for 
survival during periods of intermittent root growth or under field conditions in the 
absence of a host plant except under very dry soil conditions. Spore populations in soil 
probably also decline, but rates of decline and factors affecting decline have received 
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little attention. The inoculum potential assays of Porter'!? and Powell!" will make this 
type of study possible though these most probable number techniques have yet to be 
applied to research on spore survival. 

If spores are the predominant survival structure of VAM fungi, the inoculum poten- 
tial of a soil could be directly related to the number of spores produced. The nutritional 
conditions under which spores of pathogenic fungi are formed influence the inoculum 
potential of those spores.*!*-1*” If this is true for VAM fungi as well, then the environ- 
mental conditions prior to and during sporulation would also influence the VAM fun- 
gal inoculum potential of a soil. Therefore, the factors which influenced sporulation 
by controlling the amount of initial inoculum may indirectly influence VAM fungus 
survival in a soil. 

Survival of propagules of VAM fungi is probably directly influenced by hyperpar- 
asites, unsuccessful attempts at colonization, proximity of host plants, etc. Through- 
out the remainder of this section only those factors which directly influence propagule 
survival will be discussed. The factors which affect colonization and sporulation have 
been discussed in another section of this chapter, but their indirect influence on sur- 
vival should be considered. 


A. Cropping Schedule 

The influence of cropping sequence on survival of VAM fungi is not well under- 
stood. The number of growing seasons in the absence of a host plant apparently influ- 
ences VAM survival whether the soil is fallowed or cropped to a nonhost. Since new 
spores are not produced in these situations, the population of VAM fungi can only 
decline. Soil storage or fallowing appears to reduce the inoculum potential level in soil. 
Gould and Liberta'!? demonstrated reduced inoculum potential in stored topsoil com- 
pared with undisturbed soil even though spore populations did not differ greatly. Sim- 
ilarly, Black and Tinker'** found that spore levels generally decreased by the end of a 
barley growing season, but a greater rate of decrease was evident in fallowed or non- 
host-cropped soil. A year of fallow or nonhost cropping reduced by half the coloniza- 
tion level obtained in the subsequent barley crop. Ocampo*'” however, observed no 
difference in colonization levels whether plants were grown in soil kept fallow for 10 
weeks prior to planting or in soil amended with inoculum stored under refrigeration. 
These results suggest that the length of time a host is absent may influence the amount 
of inoculum which survives. 

As discussed in Section IV (Colonization and Sporulation), of this chapter, nonhost 
plants belonging to the Chenopodiaceae and Cruciferae are reported to become mini- 
mally colonized by VAM fungi.” However, these nonhost plants have also been ob- 
served to reduce host plant colonization although Ocampo!’ observed no such delete- 
rious effects and, in fact, reported increased colonization of host plants in close 
proximity to nonhost plants. Ocampo et al.,*? therefore, suggested that VAM fungi 
may be able to derive some benefit from nonhost plants and that nonhost cropping 
may favor the development of VAM fungi more than fallowing. This hypothesis was 
tested subsequently in a series of crop rotation experiments.'!? While greatest initial 
colonization occurred in soil precropped with a host plant, more colonization occurred 
in soil precropped with a nonhost plant than in soil previously fallow. After 8 weeks, 
however, the colonization level was similar in all plants. These results are similar to 
those of Daft and Nicolson'?” who demonstrated lower initial colonization levels in 
tomatoes inoculated with low inoculum numbers than in plants which received large 
inoculum dosages. Regardless of inoculum level, similar colonization levels were 
achieved by the end of the experiments. 

Thus it appears that inoculum levels, which decrease during fallow or nonhost crop- 
ping, can after one season’s cultivation of a host crop overcome the negative effect of 
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fallowing or nonhost cropping. After many years of deleterious cropping schedules, 
however, VAM populations may be markedly reduced.” Whether at such extremely 
low levels of inoculum more than one host cropping season might be necessary to 
restore VAM inoculum potential to levels which benefit plant growth has not been 
studied. Alternatively, if VAM inoculum can in effect be eliminated from soils by 
overfertilization or deleterious cropping schedule, reinoculation with VAM fungi may 
be necessary. 


B. Soil Condition 

Both soil fertility and pH significantly influence spore production of VAM fungi” 
and thus (indirectly) influence VAM survival. Although high levels of phosphorus and 
nitrogen in soil and artificial media are known to inhibit or reduce root 
colonization*?:**-1%.121 and subsequent spore formation,**-?* it is the nutritional status 
of the plant, not the soil fertility, which determines the degree of colonization and 
spore formation which will occur.?? As previously discussed, spore germination occurs 
independently of soil fertility. However, in fertile soils root exudation may be de- 
creased, and root colonization by VAM fungi may be inhibited.*'°? If, as Koske*® 
suggests, spores are able to germinate more than once, then each unsuccessful attempt 
at colonization probably results in reduced inoculum potential, but not spore death. 
The number of such unsuccessful attempts and the energy cost of each attempt has not 
been studied. 

Soil temperature influences root colonization and sporulation**-*” and may indirectly 
affect VAM fungal propagule survival. The direct effects of temperature on spore 
survival have not been studied. Because soil temperature directly influences VAM fun- 
gal spore germination and plant root growth it may directly influence the number of 
successful root penetrations that can occur. In addition, the activity of the soil micro- 
flora which is influenced by soil temperature?” may affect the rate of VAM hyphal lysis 
or hyperparasitism of spores. 

Though soil conditions can influence the survival of VAM fungi in general, adapta- 
tion to edaphic factors can influence the performance and persistence of particular 
VAM fungi. Lambert and co-workers** demonstrated that indigenous fungi are often 
more efficient at increasing plant growth in soils to which they have become adapted. 
In contrast, introduced fungi were able to increase plant growth more than indigenous 
fungi initially but not after the first cutting of a forage crop. This strongly implies that 
VAM isolates adapted to particular edaphic conditions possess some survival advan- 
tage over introduced species in soils of similar conditions. Probably these well-adapted 
isolates are better able to colonize, spread through the plant, or sporulate, indirectly 
influencing survival. Alternatively, these fungi may have greater inoculum potential 
and competitive ability under certain soil conditions, but this has not been studied. 


C. Influence of Other Soil Organisms 

Fungal spores provide a large nutrient base within the soil. Soil animals such as mites 
or Collembola can feed on fungal spores or they may be ingested by worms. Nema- 
todes are also capable of piercing and sucking the contents of fungal spores. Though 
these interactions are known to occur, the quantitative impact of this feeding on fungal 
populations is unknown.?° 

It has been suggested that bacteria can penetrate spores'?? but more commonly they 
remain on the spore surface while producing fungal cell wall degrading enzymes as well 
as enzymes to disintegrate the fungal protoplasm. Pigmented fungal spores containing 
melanin compounds are most resistant to such enzymatic lysis. In addition, bacteria 
deplete the nutrients around spores, thus increasing the leaching of nutrients from 
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spores,*° and can induce autolysis of fungal spores. Whether pigmented spores can be 
thus induced to autolyse is as yet unclear. 

Old and Wong‘? have observed that pigmented spores are frequently perforated 
although the means of perforation was unclear. Using ‘‘nucleopore’’ membranes of 
varied pore sizes they initially determined that soil animals could not have passed 
through the pores to cause perforation. Neither were they able to isolate fungi or bac- 
teria from perforated spores which reproduced the perforation symptom on healthy 
spores. In later studies, Anderson and Patrick'?* discovered that the perforations and 
depressions in spores they observed were caused by vampyrid amoebae which could 
constrict their bodies sufficiently to pass through the nucleopore filters. The ubiquitous 
nature of these amoebae and their ability to perforate hyphae and spores of many 
fungal species was subsequently demonstrated. Recently, Coley et al.'** have observed 
amoebae associated with VAM spore walls, though these appeared to benefit the VAM 
fungi and not lyse them. 

The ability of fungi to parasitize other fungi has been extensively studied. Many 
fungi are capable of direct penetration although enzymatic degradation is probably 
also used to gain entrance to the fungal protoplasm. Generally, mycoparasitism occurs 
more at high temperature under high nutrient conditions, but it must be remembered 
that most research on mycoparasitism has been accomplished in vitro. The importance 
of this phenomenon in vivo has not been determined but may not be of great ecological 
significance for most soil fungi.°° 

VAM fungi are, no doubt, subjected to the same microbial impediments to spore 
survival as other soil fungi. In fact, the large spore size of VAM fungi (35 to 400 um in 
diameter) and their ubiquity in soils makes them a likely source of food, probably 
subject to intense microbial activity. With the exception of fungal hyperparasites, the 
microorganisms which lyse or inactivate VAM fungal spores have received little atten- 
tion. 

Warnock et al.!*5 observed that leek plants colonized by Glomus fasciculatum failed 
to show a growth response if Collembola or springtails were present. Plants with a 
VAM fungus and Collembola were similar in size to noninoculated plants. They sug- 
gest that in the presence of Collembola, the VAM fungus may not be active or that 
Collembola graze on external VAM hyphae. Though not entirely conclusive, the pres- 
ence of hyphae in the gut of Collembolas makes the latter explanation more plausible. 
Thus, insect grazing can also reduce the VAM fungal population of soils. The fre- 
quency of this type of grazing by other insect species has not been studied. 

The fungi most frequently found to hyperparasitize VAM fungal spores belong to 
the Mastigomycotina, fungi with a zoosporic stage in their life cycle. These include 
Rhizidiomycopsis sp.,'** Phlyctochytrium sp.,***” and a pythium-like fungus.** A hy- 
dromyxomycete, Labyrinthula sp. was also recently described.'?" Daniels and Menge'” 
have also described two hyphomycetous parasites, Anguillospora pseudolongissima 
and Humicola fuscoatra. The latter was observed to hyperparasitize Phytophthora and 
Pythium oospores as well.'?? Some of these hyperparasites probably also parasitize 
VAM fungal hyphae.** Undoubtedly many more hyperparasitic fungi will be described 
in the future. 

As VAM fungal spores mature, the primary cell wall thickens and spores usually 
become darker and more melanized. This melanization corresponds to increasing re- 
sistance to hyperparasites, and spores of light-colored species were more susceptible to 
hyperparasites than were darker heavily melanized species.!'? This may mean that 
spores, once mature, will have greater survival ability or require penetration by me- 
chanical means. 

Comparative susceptibility of VAM fungal species to hyperparasites probably influ- 
ences their survival in soil and may also influence the competitive ability of these 
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fungi.** As susceptibility and resistance appear io depend in part on melanization, 
darker-spored species might be expected to dominate in natural ecosystems, but the 
influence of hyperparasites on species succession has not been explored. If hyperpar- 
asites can reduce or eliminate the population of VAM fungi in soils cropped to VAM- 
dependent plants, a reduction in plant growth may occur. In this situation hyperpara- 
sites might be considered as secondary plant pathogens.'*’ 

Though unexplained, it is interesting to note that VAM fungi frequently sporulate 
in protected areas in the soil. For example, Glomus fasciculatum spores form in old 
seed coats?" 132 or even within nematode cysts.‘ These cysts may be sites of VAM 
fungal sporulation whether or not they contain live nematodes, G. deserticola has also 
been observed to sporulate flatly around the inner cap surface of small plastic ultracen- 
trifuge tubes." The advantage of such sporulation or sporulation within roots is un- 
clear unless these sites are more protected from parasitic microorganisms or predatory 
larvae. Alternatively, these sites may simply provide the otherwise unavailable space in 
which sporocarps can form, though this seems less likely. 


D. Season 

It is thought that sporulation occurs in response to intermittent root growth but 
spore production probably increases after periods of extensive root growth or as the 
host matures and senesces.*-!2*135 Many surveys have documented seasonal variations 
within VAM fungal populations*-***'25:135 gsuaily based on the spore numbers iso- 
lated. Whether peak spore production occurs in spring/summer or summer/fall seems 
to be related to climate and the crop bul a significant decline in spore numbers occurs 
during the winter. Apparenily, enough inoculum survives the winter to initiate coloni- 
zation in spring. Spore levels increase during the growing season, then decline by the 
following spring. 

The cause of this decline is unclear but it could be attributed to spontaneous germi- 
nation or spore death, ingestion by soil fauna, destruction by soil fungi and other 
parasites, or stimulation of germination in the absence of a living host.'** Whether the 
level of microbial activity in winter months is sufficient for spore destruction is unde- 
termined, however. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


Although our understanding of the ecology of VAM fungi is increasing, there is still 
much to be learned. The composite life cycle of these fungi is becoming clearer, but 
the ecological adaptation of the various fungal species has received little attention. For 
example, we have no clear understanding of how the VAM fungal species differ from 
one another. Which fungal species are best adapted to certain soil conditions or host 
plants? How does the environment or host plant influence the symbiosis? Under what 
conditions are particular VAM fungi likely to be pathogenic rather than symbiotic? 
Which factors govern the distribution of certain VAM fungi, i.e., why are particular 
fungi somewhat cosmopolitan while others are generally more limited to their distri- 
bution? 

In the past the aim of most research was to understand the general phenomenon of 
mycorrhizal symbiosis, i.e., how it worked and what factors influenced it. Represent- 
ative VAM fungi were used to conduct experiments with little understanding of the 
influence the particular fungal species exerted on the experiment. It was enough then 
to know that the VAM fungal species differed in their distribution, their benefit to host 
plants, and their ability to sporulate or colonize roots. However, in the future we will 
need to study specifically how and why each VAM fungal species differs from the 
others and to which edaphic conditions and host each VAM fungus is best adapted. 
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Without a clear understanding the ecology of each VAM fungal species, our ability to 
manipulate the mycorrhizal symbiosis to the benefit of agriculture will be severely lim- 


ited. 
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